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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY LOUISE OOLLIEE WILLOOX, OLIVIA HOWABD DUNBAB AND GBAOE 
ISABEL COLBBON. 



gildeb's COMPLETE POEMS.* 

The fascinating French iconoclast of to-day tells, in one of his 
prefaces, an amusing anecdote of the dictation set for the en- 
trance examination of the young volunteers. The papers got 
hold of the dictation and, believing it to be the composition of 
some army officer, could not finish deriding the absurdity of the 
style until it was set forth that the dictation in question was one 
of the most eloquent pages of Michelet, when they fell suddenly 
silent. " But," adds M. France, " in order to be unanimously ad- 
mired the page had to be signed." 

In taking up the volume of Richard Watson Gilder, we wonder 
how we should have judged it had it been unsigned, for the name 
stands for so much more than that of mere poet; it stands for 
a force in our civic and national life; it stands for the critic 
and wise editor before whom the present generation has so often 
stood trembling, with small wares for sale, and to how many, too, 
does it stand for the first staunch upholder, the sage counsellor, 
the patient and gentle helper? 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find any one among the younger 
writers of to-day who could lay hands upon this first complete 
edition of Mr. Gilder's poems without reverence and a personal 
prejudice in favor of its author. And the first unwilling fault 
one finds with it is that the author did not give it a little informal 
preface, a little word direct to his friends; the second, that the 
different volumes which go to make up the book should not be 
dated so that, at a glance, the early songs and sonnets, dating 

•"The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder." Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1908. 
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back to 1875, might be distinguished from the larger and freer 
utterances of thirty and more years after. 

The early songs and sonnets are indeed of uneven merit. 
Close beside the charming little vignette, " A barren stretch that 
slants to the salt sea's gray," comes the sonnet, in the Italian 
manner, containing the undecorated and undisguised statement, 
" I like her feet." In Italian such a matter-of-fact utterance is 
softened by the music of the language ; in English, had it chanced 
to be, " I love her feet," it might have passed ; but standing, as 
it does, at the beginning of the line, undisguised and undraped, 
it verges on the proverbial step from the sublime. 

It would be a pleasant task to write fully upon Mr. Gilder's 
sonnets, for it is a form in which his verse moves very happily 
and freely, and in which he has offered us some of his noblest 
thinking. "The Lover's Lord and Master" (1875) is an excel- 
lent sonnet, showing still the influence of Petrarch. In the son- 
net "To the Sonnet," despite its beauty, one feels the imagery 
too closely packed. In Wordsworth's lines on the same subject 
he calls the sonnet a key, a small lute, a pipe, a gay myrtle leaf, 
a glow-worm lamp, and, finally, a thing and a trumpet; Mr. 
Gilder goes further and calls the sonnet a pearly shell, a precious 
jewel, a little picture, a tear, a two-edged sword, a star, a song, 
a funeral bell, a flame, a solemn organ, a clear glass and a sea. 
This is the very opposite of Bossetti's fine warning of the sonnet, 

" Look that it be 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent." 

Nor is it possible to feel that the translation of " Tanto gentile e 
tanto onesta pare " compares favorably with either the translation 
of Charles Eliot Norton or that of Eossetti. But there are beau- 
tiful and noble sonnets here, such as, " I count my time by times 
that I meet thee," three sonnets of "Love and Death" and* the 
sonnet to Keats with the fine lines : 

" What large laughter 
Among the immortals when that word was brought." 

Again the sonnet beginning, 

" Something there is in death, not all unkind," 
is flexible and lovely ; and foremost for its record of the instant of 
vision, shared by so many poets, Browning, Shelley, Tennyson 
and Whitman, stands " The Solace of the Skies " ending : 
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" But something suddenly through my heart did pour, 
Beyond all thought, all dream, all hope; since then 
Nor death nor life has been the same to me: 
Can grief the spirit kill, once touched by Deity?" 

The poems that deal with music number over forty and witness 
to the preoccupation it has been to this poet throughout his life. 
The ode to McDowell is full of fine patriotism as well as of lovely 
and precise description of the composer's music. The " Chopin 
Fantasy '' again is truthful and exquisite, and " Paderewski," 
with the opening line, 

" If songs were perfume, color, wild desire," 

is full of the emotion of music 

It is impossible in so small a space to deal with Mr. Gilder's 
patriotic poems beyond pointing out the two which should surely 
be in every anthology of American verse, " The Life-mask of 
Abraham Lincoln " and " The Great Remembrance." Nor, again, 
can one touch upon the large number of poems to friends which 
speak eloquently of the poet's wide sympathies and fine en- 
thusiasms. 

In the philosophic and meditative poems, Mr. Gilder makes, 
perhaps, his highest reach. These easily admit the untrammelled 
form which in the later years seems most congenial to the poet. 
Here is fought out the great struggle of this century between 
doubt and faith, the reconciliation of a world distraught with God. 
But for the line, 

" Five are the generations this place has humaned," 

" The old House " is lovely. Is it not sad enough to live in a 
day when journalists write of " a human " without a poet and 
a critic coining "to human"? In the same genre, " Non Sine 
Dolore" is the finest poem both in form and content, and is a 
poem to love and be grateful for with its high diction and sus- 
tained philosophy of courage and endurance. 
The lines, 

"If He escape not pain, what beings that are 
Can e'er escape while life leads on and up the unseen way afar? 
If He escape not, by whom all was wrought" — 

recall Madame Ackerman's terser line, 

" Oelui qui pouvait tout, a vouht la douleur." 

But Mr. Gilder's poem moves on, working up splendidly from 
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" If at our passing life be life increased," 

through the glorification of pain as the soil from which the bliss 
of being brave must grow, to the lines in which he asserts of pain : 

" 'lis not from life aside, it doth endure 
Deep in the secret heart of all existence, 
It is the inward fire, 
The heavenly urge, the divine insistence." 

To wish to change anything in a poem which we could not and 
would not' lose is ungracious, but it is impossible not to be some- 
what grieved by the line, 

" The strength to never yield though all be lost," 

with the unnecessary split infinitive and the reminiscence of 
Milton's familiar and grandiose passage which begins, " All is not 
lost," and ends with, 

" Courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome." 

The inverted stress would have added vigor to the line, 

" The strength never to yield though all be lost," 
even if it were not better dropped out altogether. The volume, 
as a whole, is a valuable addition to American verse, full of 
contemporary thought, and, signed or unsigned, none could fail 
to find in the volume a real poet, sincere, humble-minded, serious ; 
never dropping to the popular lilt, never failing in large and 
noble enthusiasms, one who has lived life fully, aware of great 
issues and alert to chronicle all loveliness. 

Louise Collier Willcox. 



" THE FAMILY LETTERS OF CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI. * 

The difficulties that Christina Eossetti presents to the bio- 
graphical enthusiast were long ago illustrated by the well-in- 
tentioned effort of Mr. Mackenzie Bell, whose book sounded as 
though he wrote in constant fear that the reproving eye of some 
critic more copiously informed than he were looking over his 
shoulder. It may be, of course, that in such a case as hers, taking 
into account, that is to say, the intimate quality of her genius 
and the conventual character of her life, only an autobiography 

* " The Family Letters of Christina Georgina Rossetti." Edited by 
William Michael Rossetti. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 



